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ing both liberals and conservatives. After his
retirement he continued to live in Washington,
giving himself, despite declining health, to in-
dustrious writing, much of it in recapitulation of
his long and varied life experience. Typical of
his more theoretical writings are The Ethics of
Democracy (1903), Ethical Principles of Mar-
riage and Divorce (1906), What Is the Single
Tax? (1926), and The Basic Facts of Economics
(1927). In personal appearance Post was short
but square-shouldered, erect, and vigorous; his
manner spoke directness and sincerity. He was
a Swedenborgian, and he believed in and prac-
tised the religion of social service.

[Post left with his widow a manuscript autobiog-
raphy, "Living a Long Life Over Again." His Depor-
tations Delirium of Nineteen Twenty (1923) is largely
autobiographical and his Prophet of San Francisco
(1930) details his connection with Henry George. See
also his Account of the George-Hewitt Campaign
(1886). Other sources include: E. N. Vallandigham,
"Louis F. Post , . . A Personal Tribute," New-Church
Rev., Jan. 1929; Belle C. La Follette, "Louis F. Post,"
La Follettc's Mag., Feb. 1928; Land and Liberty, Mar.
1928, pp. 41 f 49-50; W. M. Reedy, "A Cabinet Photo-
graph," the Mirror (St. Louis), Jan. 24, 1913; the
New-Church Messengert Nov. 5, 1930; Washington
Post, Jan. 11, 1928.]                                       B.j^L

POST, MELVILLE DAVISSON (Apr. 19,
i87i-June 23, 1930), short-story writer, novel-
ist, lawyer, was born at Romines Mills, near
Clarksburg, W. Va., the son of Ira Carper Post
and Florence May (Davisson) Post. He was
reared on his father's farm and educated first in
rural schools and then at an academy at Buck-
hannon, W. Va. After receiving the degree of
A.B. and LL.B..at West Virginia University in
1891 and 1892, he formed a law partnership with
John A. Howard at Wheeling, W. Va., and
practised six years in the criminal courts. He
turned then to corporate law and formed a part-
nership with John T. McGraw of Grafton, W.
Va., one of the leading Democrats of the state.
Post very early took an active part in politics.
In 1892 he was chosen presidential elector-at-
large by the Democratic party and was made
secretary of the electoral college, the youngest
member ever to sit in that body. In 1898 he was
made chairman of the Democratic Congressional
Committee in West Virginia. As a member of
the firm of McGraw & Post, one of the strong-
est in the state, he practised in the state supreme
court, the circuit court of appeals, and the fed-
eral courts. After five years, however, the firm
was dissolved and he thereafter devoted most of
his time to literature.

While practising law in Wheeling in 1896, he
published his first volume of detective stories,
The Strange Schemes of Randolph Mason, in-
troducing a new treatment growing out of his
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knowledge and practice of criminal law. It had
occurred to him that instead of dealing with the
ferreting power of the state, as all other writers
of the detective stories had done, an entirely new
type could be created by treating the punishing
power, showing how it might be baffled by one
knowing the loop-holes of the law. He invented
the character of Randolph Mason, an unscrupu-
lous lawyer who used his knowledge of the law
to defeat the ends of justice. When readers ob-
jected to the book on the ground that it gave too
much advice to criminals, he met these criticisms
in the preface to his sequel, The Man of Last
Resort (1897), by saying that the friends of law
and order should be warned of its weaknesses.
His third book, Dwellers in the Hills (1901),
his first long story, dealt with cattle buyers in
West Virginia. He returned to Randolph Mason
in his Corrector of Destinies (1909), but this
time, at the request of Pearson's Magazine, let
Mason use his shrewd wit on the side of justice.
In 1910 he published The Glided Chair, a story
of love and adventure, but came back to mystery
in The Nameless Thing (1912). In 1918 ap-
peared another treatment of the detective story
in Uncle Abner; Master of Mysteries, in which
a rural Sherlock Holmes solves mysteries in
the mountains of western Virginia. His travels
in Europe were reflected in The, Mystery at the
Blue Villa (1919), with various settings in
London, Paris, Ostend, the Riviera, and Cairo.
Except for The Mountain School Teacher
(1922), an allegory of the life of Christ trans-
lated into a modern background, he wrote in the
1920*5 only detective and mystery stories. The
Sleuth of St. James's Square was published in
1920, Monsieur Jonquelle in 1923, Walker of
the Secret Service in 1924, and The Man Hunt-
ers in 1926. A textbook on the detection of crime,
The Revolt of the Birds, followed in 1927, and
The Bradmoor Murder in 1929. The Silent Wit-
ness (1930) was published posthumously. Most
of his stories before publication in book form
appeared in magazines.

As to his place in American literature criti-
cism ranges from the statement of Blanche C.
Williams (post, p. 306) who gives him a rank
second only to Poe and judges that". . . before
the age of fifty he had established himself in
narrative one of the immortals," to that of Ed-
ward J. H. O'Brien who denies, in his Advance
of the American Short Story (1931, p. 230),
that he has any "relation to literature/' O'Brien
says, however, that in his ability to construct a
plot he surpassed many of the great masters.
Fred Pattee, in his Development of the Ameri-
can Short Story (1923), states that Post is typi-
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